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DOCTOR JOHNSON IN THE FLESH 

Men of genius have usually possessed fine physical powers, and 
the great lexicographer was not only not an exception to this 
rule, but, in the realm of letters, he towers as one of the most 
impressive examples of its verity. Nor was he merely of 
gigantic proportions, for he was brave as he was big — fearless 
in the presence of outward danger, and persistent in his strife 
against the insidious foes of inheritance and habit which sought 
his destruction from within. 

Johnson made a most pitiable start in the race of life. He 
was "born almost dead," and, as if to completely suppress him, 
he was allowed by indifferent Nature to imbibe a scrofulous dis- 
temper from the "bad humors of his wet nurse." "In ten 
weeks I was taken home, a poor, diseased infant, almost blind." 
"Dr. Swinson used to say that he never knew any child reared 
with so much difficulty." He must have been desperately un- 
promising, for even through the rose-colored spectacles of doting 
Aunt Nath. Ford he seemed such a wretched object that she 
declared she "would not have picked such a poor creature up 
in the street." 

Our more radical eugenists would have shaken their heads 
sadly over the prospect and have waxed warm over the retro- 
spect, for though Michael Johnson "was a man of large and 
robust body, .... yet, as in most soil-rock veins of unsound 
substance are often discovered, there was in him a mixture of 
that disease, the nature of which eludes the most minute inquiry, 
though the effects are well known to be a weariness of life. . . . 
From him then his own son inherited ... a vile melancholy." 

What business had Michael to transmit to posterity late in 
life this "unsound vein"? Our eugenists would have found 
further cause for irritation, for on the mother's side there was an 
unmistakable taint of scrofula, quite sufficient to remove at least 
half the blame from the nurse for its appearance in her offspring. 
Even allowing for possible recession of bad faults, and atavistic 
dominance of better traits, the product of this union must have 
been risky, and proved positively disheartening. 
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This wretched result of unscientific breeding, afflicted with 
king's evil, nearly blind, and racked with a violent cough, was 
carried up to London in his thirtieth month to receive the 
healing touch from Queen Anne. He had, besides the laying 
on of hands, a golden amulet from the sympathetic queen, per- 
functory prayers from the court chaplain, and a cursory in- 
spection by the court surgeon. Whatever this powerful com- 
bination of official medical opinion, ecclesiastical formulae, 
royal gold, and royal touch availed against infringement of the 
laws of heredity and hygiene, something, perhaps (in Mr. 
Secombe's words), "the force of his mind, overcame every 
impediment," and helped to unfold those striking faculties of 
body and mind which made him Doctor Johnson. His vision 
did not recover the unfortunate effects of infantile disease. He 
was nearly blind in one eye and when he wrote, his face was in 
close proximity to the page. Possibly his bad vision led him to 
fancy his Tetty the most beautiful and graceful of women, and 
it was as well that the illusion was not dispelled by any optical 
invention. Worst of all, the black vein of parental melancholy 
did not fail to crop out in the son, often paralyzing for the time 
his growing powers, and keeping him in constant dread of the 
mad-house. 

Out of this unpromising slough of infantile malady and the 
long mill of mental misery and bodily privation of early man- 
hood, there evolved by pure inherent vivida vis a being scarred 
in body and roughened in manner but not spoiled in soul; a 
very Polyphemus for stature and strength and an Olympian 
Jove for judgment and authority. 

Only a moving-picture man could have secured an adequate 
portrait of the great autocrat of every table, with his coordinated 
rollings of body, shakings of head, and contortions of counte- 
nance. Boswell did his best to paint this impossible portrait: 
"He commonly held his head on one side towards his right 
shoulder and shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body 
backwards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the same 
direction with the palm of his hand." Even the kinematograph 
would have proven insufficient, for — "in the intervals of artic- 
ulating" [what would we not give for a "record" of Johnson's 
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talk], "he made various sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if 
chewing the cud, sometimes giving half a whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backward against the roof of his mouth, 
as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding it against his 
upper gums in front." . . . and (climax of climaxes, for both 
recording instruments), "generally when he had concluded a 
period, .... he used to blow out his breath like a whale." 
As to the origin of Johnson's extrordinary movements we can 
take our choice of Boswell's belief that it was of "the nature of 
that distemper called St. Vitus's Dance" or of Sir Joshua's sur- 
mise that it proceeded from a controllable habit, "in which he 
had indulged himself, of accompanying his thoughts with certain 
untoward actions." 

Johnson's bodily bulk, if not his power of brain, was ap- 
preciated by that luckless publisher who advised him to "get a 
porter's knot and carry trunks." And Johnson was no mere 
mountain of flesh, for Boswell believed that "no man was ever 
more remarkable for personal courage," and "few men had his 
intrepidity and Herculean strength or presence of mind." The 
four foot-pads whom he "kept at bay one night until the watch 
came up" would, without prejudice, have testified as much. 

In his earlier years he tried to throw off his fits of melancholy 
by forcible exercise and he frequently walked from Lichfield to 
Birmingham and back again, a distance of thirty miles, though 
with no good effect upon his spirits. In his later years "his 
indolence, or rather the delight he took in reading and re- 
flection, rendered him averse to bodily exertion." And yet 
something — was it his activity of mind ? — kept him in excellent 
training, for "after having disused swimming for many years, 
he went into the river at Oxford, and swam away to a part of it 
that he had been told of as a dangerous place, and where some- 
one had been drowned." 

When sixty-six he writes delightedly, "I ran a race this day 
and beat Baretti." Neither does he succumb from heart failure 
as would be expected nowadays of a plethoric gentleman who 
would be so imprudent as to sprint so near the three-score- 
and-ten goal. This great bulk which moved as if manacled, 
must, like the elephant, have been capable of developing sur- 
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prising swiftness to have outrun the lively Italian. Johnson was 
fit also for sustained effort, for Boswell declares that during his 
visit to the Hebrides, "ninety-five days were never passed by 
any man in more vigorous exertion." 

Great men have usually been large feeders, and the lexi- 
cographer bore the unmistakable stamp of superiority in this 
respect. "I never knew any man," says his biographer, "who 
relished good eating more than he did." He ate with the con- 
centration of genius until his appetite was satisfied, and, being 
invited to dine, he expected a dinner fit for Dr. Johnson. When 
disappointed in this respect he would remark to Boswell, "this 
was a good dinner enough, to be sure, but was not a dinner to 
ask a man to." 

Boswell pondered Johnson's saying that he "had never been 
hungry but once," for he often ate with the fierceness of the 
famished. Tom Tyers understood physiology better, and ex- 
plained tersely that "his bulk seemed to require now and then 
to be repaired by kitchen physic." 

Dr. Johnson's "talk" on matters of health was, of course, full 
of wisdom. "Some people," he said, "have a foolish way of 
not minding, or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For 
my part, I mind my belly very studiously and very carefully; 
for I look upon it, that he who does not mind his belly will 
hardly mind anything else." Boswell remarks that in saying 
this he was "not only serious but vehement." 

He easily saw through the witchery of wine (he had taken as 
much as thirteen bottles at a sitting). "Wine gives a man 
nothing," he said. "It neither gives him knowledge nor wit; it 
only animates a man, and enables him to bring out what a dread 

of company has repressed But this may be good, or it 

may be bad." It is "one of the disadvantages of wine that it 
makes a man mistake words for thought." 

He confessed to being a "hardened and shameless tea drinker, 
who has for twenty years diluted his meals with only the infusion 
of this fascinating plant ; whose kettle has scarcely time to cool ; 
who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnight 
and with tea welcomes the morning." Boswell has to say: 
"The quantities which he drank of it at all hours were so great, 
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that his nerves must have been uncommonly strong, not to have 
been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of it, 
though he assured me he never felt the least inconvenience 
from it." Doubtless the cloud of mental depression seemed 
lifted a bit by ( this mild intemperance : let us hope it was. 

Johnson was immensely interested in Dr. Cheyne's two re- 
markable books, An Essay of Health and Long Life and his 
English Malady, but in health matters, as in others, he was a 
clever critic by pure excellence of judgment. His remark, "he 
who can fast long must have lived plentifully," hits the present- 
day preachers of fast-cure in a tender spot. Johnson in this 
was consistent, and, because he had lived too plentifully, often 
went without eating for two or three days. 

The matter of obesity was never hit off better in small 
compass than in the following colloquy : — 

"Talking of a man who has grown very fat so as to be in- 
commoded with corpulency, he said: 'He eats too much, Sir.' 
Boswell: T don't know, Sir; you will see one man fat who eats 
moderately, and another lean who eats a great deal.' Johnson : 
'Nay, Sir, whatever may be the quantity that a man eats, it is 
plain that if he is too fat, he has eaten more than he should have 
done ; .... it is certain that solidity is increased by putting 
something to it.'" 

Though constitutionally prone to indolence, he strove against 
the weakness, for he appreciated the value of work. The hour 
of idleness was for him "the time of danger; it was then that 
his spirits, not employed abroad, turned with inward hostility 
against himself." 

Johnson's "prayers and meditations" show pathetically his 
ambition to live the sanitary life. His resolves "to rise early," 
"to rise at eight," occur time after time, but it was not so 
easy for one who had said that "whoever thinks of going to bed 
before twelve is a scoundrel," and who had for years turned in 
at two or later. Nor was he helped in his endeavors by in- 
dulging in an afternoon nap. "I never take a nap after dinner, 
but when I have had a bad night, and then the nap takes me." 
His resolves were often realized and in a letter of March 9, 1 766, 
to Mr. Langton he triumphantly exclaims, "I have risen every 
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morning since New Year's day at about eight," and "it is no 
slight advancement to obtain for so many hours more the con- 
sciousness of being." 

Johnson believed there was good in making resolutions which 
were not carried out and that there "is something noble in pub- 
lishing truth though it condemns itself." There is revelation of 
great loftiness of soul in his humble Good Friday confession : 
"I have made no reformation. I have lived totally useless, more 

sensual in thought, and more addicted to wine and meat 

My appetites have predominated my reason"; and this admis- 
sion of weakness is offset by that confident prayer: "O God, 
grant that I may practice such temperance in Meat, Drink 
and Sleep, and all bodily enjoyments as may fit me for the 
duties to which Thou shalt call me." 

That he was patient and sympathetic with suffering we know, 
as witness "that curious menagerie" of unfortunates which he 
housed and fed at his own expense. He was, however, often 
impatient with those who made much of their ailments. "Do 
not be like a spider, man," he exclaimed on one occasion, 
"and spin conversation out of thy own bowels"; and to Bos- 
well's complaint he cried, "Why, I never had a headache at 
your age!" 

Of illness in general he remarked, "What can a sick man say, 
but that he is sick? His thoughts are necessarliy concentrated 
on himself." 

Up to his sixty-third year he was remarkably vigorous ; so 
robust that he never felt the cold. He had, however, an aversion 
for cold water or for "immersion" at any temperature. His 
nervous system was so sound that "the strongest liquors, and in 
very large quantity, produced no other effect on him than 
moderate exhilaration." 

Screws and bolts began to loosen, however, and his favorite 
prescriptions, including his powdered orange peel taken in a 
glass of hot port for indigestion (his collecting of orange peel 
had puzzled his friends), failed to work their accustomed effect. 
Yet, he could say, "I am now beginning the seventy-second 
year of my life with more strength of body and greater vigor of 
mind than I think is common at that age." 
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The harpies of disease gathered fast after hearing that boast, 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of the famous Heberden and 
other skilful physicians, gout, asthma, dropsy, "a dreadful stroke 
of apoplexy," and other hideous ailments finally silenced that 
wondrous tongue. Happily, his horror of the end passed from 
him, and with Johnsonian bravery he exclaimed in the midst of 
his suffering, "I will take no more physic, not even my opiates, 
for I have prayed that I may render up my soul to God un- 
clouded." 

If the prelude of his life was ridiculous, its finale was sublime. 

James Frederick Rogers. 
New Haven, Conn. 



